GOURGAUD
by all who knew him, and did not have to live with him. But the curse of his temper was jealousy, which made him an impossible companion. It empoisoned his life at St. Helena. Long after his departure from St. Helena the success of Scaur's narrative of the Russian campaign maddened him, and drove him to publishing a waspish, unworthy criticism of it in a thick volume, which has by no means attained the enduring fame of the history which it professes to review. By others whom his jealousies did not touch he was highly esteemed. Lowe, for example, always considered and described him as a gallant and loyal soldier who followed his Emperor in adversity, without mixing himself up in vexations and complaints. Jackson says the same thing. "He is a brave and distinguished officer/' says Sturmer, "but no courtier"; and this description sums him up exactly. He was so little of a courtier that the proceedings of courtiers irritate him. When Las Cases exclaims, on hearing some military narrative of Napoleon's, that it is finer than the Iliad, Gourgaud, like Burchell in the Vicar of Wakefield, says, audibly, " Fudge/' or its equivalent. The narrative had been dictated to and put in form by Las Cases; so Gourgaud grimly remarks, "I can see Achilles well enough, but not Las Cases as Homer." He is so repelled by this sort of thing that Napoleon ceases to confide his compositions to him, and keeps them for the less formidable criticisms of Las Cases. He had seen the brilliant side of court life at the Tuileries when he had other things to think of than the relative favor of courtiers; now he sees nothing but the seamy side, and has nothing to think of but the confidence shown to others and the coldness to
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